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duties as well as rights, or rather, as has been more nobly said, and as Moore believed, that their duties were their rights, that their own welfare lay in fulfilling their duties. Moore, wherever he had been, had insisted that our policy was to support and maintain justice and good government. For Canning, or for Castlereagh, still more perhaps for many of the other members of the Cabinet, such as Camden, Dundas, and Bathurst, there was very much of what Moore wrote from Sicily as to the corruption of the miserable Court of Naples that could not fail to be profoundly distasteful. At least as regards Ireland it must have seemed to them that, under a changed name, of them the tale was told. In all these matters Wellesley had the great advantage for gaining their regard that he was a man of his time, Moore the disadvantage that he was a man in advance of his time.
Nevertheless, Moore might have been allowed to indulge as philosophic opinions these and many other heresies without begetting more than the somewhat passive dislike which easy-going men, who accept the current corruptions of their time as matters of course, feel for any protestant against them, had it not been for another circumstance. I have given without comment Moore's letters from Sicily to General Brownrigg, and the letters to Moore when in Sweden from both Brownrigg and Gordon. Now the history of the earlier period of the war, as we have watched it throughout Moore's Diary, is that of expedition after expedition, planned at home, with no adequate conception of the nature of the task to be undertaken, with no adequate information, and with the conspicuous omission of necessary preparation. On all of these Moore might have commented in his private Journal without havingckholm, but every arrangement being made for my departure, and the wind fair, I took my leave of Sir James Saumarez this morning and sailed with the troops on our return to England.
